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Overview 



Foreword 



W ritten several years after the end of operations by US forces in Somalia, this 
monograph focuses specifically on the involvement of the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Joint Staff in planning and directing the operations in 
Somalia from August 1992 to March 1994. The study begins with a discussion of 
the conditions and circumstances that, in August 1992, led President George H. W. 
Bush to direct the American military to support relief efforts in Somalia and ends 
with the final withdrawal of US forces in 1994. The author, Dr. Walter S. Poole, 
relied primarily on Joint Staff files and interviews as sources of information. 

In writing this account, Dr. Poole was given valuable help by many of the 
key participants and members of the Joint Staff; their contributions are cited in 
the footnotes. The final manuscript was reviewed by Dr. Poole and edited by Dr. 
David A. Armstrong; Ms. Susan Carroll prepared the index and Ms. Penny Nor- 
man prepared the manuscript for publication. 

This study was reviewed for declassification by the appropriate US Govern- 
ment agencies and cleared for release. The volume is an official publication of the 
Office of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, but the views expressed are 
those of the author and do not represent the official position of the Chairman or 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 



David A. Armstrong 
Director for Joint History 

Washington, DC 
August 2005 
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Overview 



Overview 



I n shaping policy towards Somalia, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the Vice Chairman, and the Joint Staff had to advise how US military forces 
could execute an evolving range of missions “other than war”: humanitarian relief 
and suppression of banditry, followed by peace enforcement with international 
forces under United Nations (UN) command, all accompanied by a nation-build- 
ing effort. The experience of the Vietnam War, where US military involvement 
deepened while political goals remained misty, shaped their thinking. From the 
beginning, these officers sought a definition of the political goals or “end-state” in 
Somalia. Yet, despite their efforts, US objectives underwent repeated change. 

Press images of a massive famine provoked US intervention in Somalia. 

Severe drought destroyed local crops and famine resulted when marauding gangs 
seized food and blocked the distribution of relief supplies. Minimizing risks for 
US forces by confining them to ensuring the flow of aid also meant minimizing 
their role in political reconciliation and reconstruction. On the other hand, wid- 
ening US military missions could further the attainment of political objectives but 
risked American casualties. Such losses eventually did turn public opinion against 
continued US involvement there. 

In August 1992, as C-130s began an airlift of relief supplies, the Joint Staff 
warned about the danger of being drawn into an open-ended commitment. The 
State Department, on the other hand, recommended committing US ground 
troops to guard food distribution facilities at “points of security.” The Joint Staff 
warned against such a “long-term commitment of resources in a no-win situa- 
tion,” and the Deputies Committee (DC) of the National Security Council (NSC) 
chose to seek UN forces for such tasks. During Deputies Committee meetings, 
the Vice Chairman, Admiral David E. Jeremiah, sought a definition of the Bush 
administrations political objective or “end-point” in Somalia. Meanwhile, graphic 
media accounts of mass starvation drove policy. Late in November, with relief 
efforts hamstrung by feuding warlords, the dispatch of US ground troops to assure 
the distribution of relief supplies became a serious option. The Joint Staff wanted 
to keep the US role minimal and allow the UN contingents to play a more active 
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role. But Jeremiah and the Chairman, General Colin L. Powell, USA, reluctantly 
concluded that matters had deteriorated to the point where nothing except large- 
scale ground intervention in Somalia would work. President George H. W. Bush 
directed that course of action. But, as General Powell and Secretary of Defense 
Dick (Richard) Cheney warned, the outgoing administrations goal of withdraw- 
ing US forces by 20 January 1993 proved unattainable. 

Even before the first US troops landed in Mogadishu on 9 December, Chair- 
man Powell and the Commander in Chief, US Central Command, (USCINC- 
CENT), General Joseph Hoar, USMC, sought to limit their mission, withdraw 
combat units as soon as possible, and quickly transfer responsibility from the 
US-led Unified Task Force (UNITAF) to the UN-led Operation in Somalia 
(UNOSOM). Although UN Secretary General Boutros Boutros-Ghali wanted 
UNITAF to disarm all factions throughout the country, Powell and Hoar ensured 
that UNITAF remained focused on its humanitarian mission. Disarmament was 
enforced simply to the extent that, within UNITAF’s area of operations, heavy 
weapons were permitted only in small, clearly defined cantonment areas. The US 
military opposed having UNITAF completely disarm the population. This under- 
taking appeared totally unrealistic because a Somali clan felt safe only if its mem- 
bers were heavily armed. 

The efforts of UNITAF could be rated a success in the sense that, when 
UNOSOM took over on 4 May 1993, Mogadishu was calm, heavy weapons had 
been stored in cantonments, and marauding gangs were suppressed. Food sup- 
plies were flowing, starvation practically had ceased, drought eased, and seeds and 
livestock were being replenished. The clans still had their customary arsenals of 
small arms, however, and the warlords showed little willingness to compromise or 
negotiate in good faith. 

General Powell, Admiral Jeremiah and the Joint Staff argued that since 
humanitarian, political and security goals were so interdependent, an integrated 
US and UN policy must be established. Progress had to occur concurrently along 
all the tracks of this three-track strategy. Without a stable government, function- 
ing police forces, and long-term economic aid, Somalia would slide back toward 
disaster. As matters turned out, the humanitarian task was accomplished, but 
security steadily eroded and political reconstruction was stillborn. 

In June 1993, after Mohammed Farah Aideed’s militiamen killed twenty-four 
Pakistani troops, Pakistan’s representative on the Security Council demanded a 
prompt and strong UN response. The Joint Staff reviewed a series of drafts from the 
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UN and the NSC Staff; General Powell and Admiral Jeremiah were consulted about 
wording, but they neither saw the final text nor knew that it had been approved at 
the White House. The result, Resolution 837, authorized “all necessary measures” 
to arrest and detain those who had either incited or carried out the attack. This 
commitment was hastily made, yet it had consequences that drew the United States 
directly into Somalia’s civil war. The administration wanted UNOSOM to suc- 
ceed without US forces playing a prominent role. UNOSOM, however, inherited 
a shrunken UNITAF at the time of the turnover, and was controlled by a head- 
quarters initially manned at only twenty-two percent of its authorized strength. 
UNOSOM’s civil and political elements also had significant shortfalls in staffing. 
Furthermore, a US quick reaction force (QRF) constituted UNOSOM’s teeth and 
US logistic support units made up its tail. The UNOSOM headquarters often used 
the QRF for dangerous missions while many other national contingents either 
served in the much more stable countryside or stayed in garrison in Mogadishu. 

The UN Special Representative, Admiral Jonathan T. Howe, USN (Ret), who 
had been President Bush’s Deputy National Security Adviser, pressed forcefully and 
repeatedly for deploying US Special Operations Forces (SOF) to capture Aideed. By 
issuing an arrest warrant for Aideed and then offering a reward, Howe made that 
warlord the focus of US and UN attention. The State Department and the NSC staff 
agreed with Howe that removing Aideed would make “all the difference.” However, 
the Joint Staff, early in July, recommended limiting our efforts to “marginalizing” 
Aideed on grounds that sending the SOF would turn the “UN versus Aideed” battle 
into a “US versus Aideed” confrontation. The Director, J-5, Lieutenant General 
Barry McCaffrey, USA, conversely, supported sending SOF if USCINCCENT and 
the commanders on the ground wanted them. Late in July, an interagency team 
with Joint Staff representation visited Mogadishu and recommended making SOF 
available. General Powell, however, continued to oppose sending SOF because, like 
General Hoar, he saw many dangers and little hope of success. 

In policy deliberations, the Deputies Committee wavered; finally, in mid- 
August, it moved toward the State-NSC approach of removing Aideed. On 21 
August, after ambushes of US troops and at the request of General Hoar, General 
Powell reluctantly changed his mind and recommended deploying SOF. Secretary 
of Defense Les Aspin approved sending a 440-man task force. A month later, as 
clashes continued and Aideed eluded capture, the Deputies Committee considered 
re-energizing the political track and simply isolating Aideed, perhaps even reach- 
ing an accommodation with him. Secretary of Defense Aspin spoke of devising 
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an “exit strategy” from Somalia; the Joint Staff also started working out a course of 
action. But policy adjustments by the Deputies Committee were so finely nuanced 
that lower echelons did not interpret them as major changes and field commanders 
could not translate them into concrete actions. The SOF pursued the military track 
by hunting Aideed even as General Hoar limited the QRF’s role to “force protec- 
tion” and Secretary Aspin rejected a military request for a small number of tanks 
and Infantry Fighting Vehicles (IFV) to strengthen the QRF. On 30 September, 
his last day in office, the Chairman advised President Clinton that the situation in 
Somalia was unraveling and all US and UN troops should be withdrawn. The policy 
muddle was exposed by a battle three days later that left eighteen US soldiers dead 
and turned the administration toward a speedy withdrawal of US troops. 

Two years after the effort to save Somalia began, events there seemed to have 
circled back toward anarchy and clan warfare. Success in humanitarian relief was 
not followed by nation-building because the underlying political and security 
problems were never solved. The UN proved woefully inadequate for the latter 
tasks, with operations in the field and in New York hobbled by inertia, under- 
manning and incompetence. Shortcomings in US policy-making contributed to 
the unsatisfactory outcome. Somalia was a frequent topic of discussion among the 
President and his senior advisors, but for the months between November 1992 
when President Bush decided to intervene and October 1993 when President 
Clinton decided to pull out, discussions in the Deputies Committee where policy 
alternatives were formulated usually revolved around short-term tactics without 
reference to long-term objectives. Imprecision and drift often seemed to reign. 
Steps that General Hoar condemned as “mission creep” depended upon how the 
mission was being defined at that moment. Those who favored deploying SOF 
relied upon the maxim of fighting to win. Lieutenant General McCaffrey, the J-5, 
spoke of targeting Aideed without “personalizing” the conflict but did not specify 
how this would be avoided. General Powell wanted to keep objectives limited, 
which meant minimizing US military involvement. His change of mind about 
using SOF came in response to ambushes of US troops, not as part of a broad 
policy reconsideration. Within a few weeks after the SOF reached Mogadishu, 
the Deputies Committee began swinging back toward an accommodation with 
Aideed. Yet every change of tactics seemed only to reduce policymakers’ maneu- 
ver room and make UNOSOM’s success less likely. The hunt for Aideed contin- 
ued, culminating in the firefight of 3 October. After that battle, the White House 
decided that any option other than prompt withdrawal had become unattainable. 
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Chapter 1 

UNOSOM I: First Efforts Falter 



T he US experience in Somalia has proven unique for two reasons. First, inter- 
vention sprang entirely from the humanitarian motive of saving lives. In a land 
ravaged by famine, the aim was to avert mass starvation by ending anarchy and 
permitting relief supplies to flow again. As news stories from Somalia grew relent- 
lessly more grim, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Vice Chairman, and 
Joint Staff officers confronted the question of whether and how to use military force 
in a situation that threatened no US security interests and met none of the historic 
criteria for intervention. What, they asked, was the objective or “end state” to be 
sought? Their experiences made them keen to avoid a situation where military 
commitments would mount while political goals remained misty. Nonetheless, US 
objectives in Somalia underwent constant change. Second, an international force 
under a United Nations command tried to keep the peace, impose reconciliation 
upon warring Somali factions, and assist in rebuilding governmental institutions. 
Here the Chairman, Vice Chairman and Joint Staff had to cope with the shortcom- 
ings of an operation that was being managed not only by UN headquarters in New 
York but also by dozens of contributing governments. Too often, satisfactory solu- 
tions could not be found. The US experience in Somalia raised serious questions 
about whether politico-military goals could be integrated with a humanitarian mis- 
sion and about the viability of peace enforcement operations under UN direction. 

The Road to Tragedy 

Somalia became an independent nation in 1960, but its political tradition of 
shifting alliances among clans and sub-clans fitted poorly with parliamentary gov- 
ernment and free elections. In 1969, General Mohammed Siad Barre seized power. 
In 1977, he invaded the Ogaden region of neighboring Ethiopia, which was popu- 
lated largely by ethnic Somalis. Almost simultaneously, Barre broke military ties 
with the USSR and obtained military equipment from the United States, the United 
Kingdom and France. The Soviets reacted by rushing arms, advisers and Cuban 
troops to Ethiopia; Barre’s troops were trounced and driven back into Somalia. 
Although he stayed in power, opposition to Barre’s rule mounted steadily. A full- 
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scale guerrilla war began in May 1988. Barres soldiers retaliated by killing tens of 
thousands of civilians, but repression only made the opposition stronger. On 27 
January 1991, after four weeks of fighting that devastated the capital city of Moga- 
dishu and compelled the evacuation of US Embassy personnel by helicopter, Barre 
fled south. Much of the country’s infrastructure lay in ruins. Perhaps what had 
passed for the normality of a nation-state in Somalia was really an aberration, cre- 
ated and financed by Cold War rivalry. 1 

Clan and sub-clan warfare spread across Somalia. In the north, a breakaway 
Somaliland Republic came into being. Partisans of “provisional president” Ali 
Mahdi and clansmen of General Mohammed Aideed fought each other in Moga- 
dishu. Barres son-in-law, General Hersi Morgan, led fighters in the south; his 
main rival was Omar Jess. Arms were readily available to all factions, with weap- 
ons worth $9 billion coming from the USSR between 1975 and 1989, and another 
$4 billion in arms coming from eighteen countries, including the United States 
and Libya, between 1985 and 1989. Moreover, after the overthrow of Haile Mar- 
iam Mengistu in Ethiopia, many of Mengistu’s soldiers returned to their villages 
and sold their weapons to Somalis at bargain prices. 

Launching the Airlift 

Somalia as a nation and as a cohesive society had dissolved. Then an unusu- 
ally severe drought struck. Food became a form of currency and marauding gangs 
seized this “money.” In mid-December 1991, the first relief supplies from abroad 
reached war-torn Mogadishu. Within thirty days, however, the International 
Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC) warned that starvation threatened hundreds 
of thousands of refugees living in camps south of the capital. On 23 January 1992, 
the UN Security Council urged all parties to accept a cease-fire and urged states to 
contribute to humanitarian assistance. Three months later, the Council approved 
Resolution 751 (1) requesting Secretary General Boutros Boutros-Ghali to send 
fifty observers who would monitor a very fragile cease-fire in Mogadishu and (2) 
agreeing in principle to establish a UN security force for Somalia when the nec- 
essary conditions existed. The first UN observers arrived on 23 July. Simultane- 
ously, UN Special Representative Mohammed Sahnoun estimated that 1.5 million 
Somalis faced imminent starvation. Private humanitarian organizations launched 
a worldwide appeal for aid. 

The US government, which would have to pay for thirty-one percent of any 
UN peacekeeping operation, did not want to find itself funding “food guards” and 
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hoped that voluntary contributions from Saudi Arabia and other neighbors would 
suffice. But late in July 1992, as pictures of skeletal children jolted the American 
public, President George H. W. Bush decided that the United States should play 
a leading, visible role. That meant accelerating deliveries of food and medicine, 
promoting reconciliation among clans and warlords, and funding the deployment 
of UN food guards. An interagency Somalia Working Group, organized at White 
House direction, met for the first time on 30 July. Its chairman, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State Robert Houdek, asked the Joint Staff to estimate the costs of air- 
dropping, airlifting or heli-lifting relief supplies. 2 

In the Joint Staff, the principal action officers for the first round of support to 
Somalia were Lieutenant Colonels John Wahlquist, USAF, and (as of 1 October) 
Perry Baltimore, USA, in J-5’s Middle East-Africa Division (MEAF), Lieuten- 
ant Colonels David Van Esselstyn, USMC, and Frank Brittain, USA, in J-3’s Joint 
Operations Division (JOD), and Lieutenant Colonel John Newton, USAF, in the 
J-4 Logistic Readiness Center (LRC). One or more of these officers would attend 
interagency Working Group meetings. Often, Wahlquist and Baltimore drafted the 
position papers that went to the Chairman. At the next level, Rear Admiral Frank 
P. Bowman, Assistant Deputy Director for Politico-Military Affairs, J-5, usually 
attended Somalia sessions of the Policy Coordinating Committee (PCC). Admi- 
ral David E. Jeremiah, the Vice Chairman, served as JCS representative on the 
National Security Council Deputies Committee; Bowman often accompanied him. 

Although President Bush kept himself informed, NSC Principals did not meet 
about Somalia until late November when a major decision had to be made. By 
then, incremental decisions below that level had led the administration toward 
intervention. This pattern of policy choices being debated and determined below 
the Principals’ level would remain consistent during most of the American 
involvement in Somalia. 

In mid-1992, the Office of the Secretary of Defense (OSD) possessed more 
expertise about Somalia than the Joint Staff. However, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
James Woods struck some officers in J-5 MEAF as overly enthusiastic about US 
involvement there. MEAF officers also regarded their State Department counter- 
parts with caution. The Joint Staff’s attitude toward involvement in Somalia was 
one of extreme wariness. An appraisal by Smith Hempstone, a conservative jour- 
nalist with extensive African experience who was US ambassador to neighboring 
Kenya, mirrored action officers’ convictions so accurately that it would be quoted 
or paraphrased in a number of Joint Staff papers: 
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There is little reason to believe that the bitter and long-stand- 
ing clan rivalries that have turned Somalia into a particularly 
murderous African Lebanon will yield to outside intervention. . . . 

Tragic as the situation is in Somalia . . . the dissolution of the So- 
mali nation-state does not affect vital USG security interests. Ac- 
cordingly, USG should think — and think again — before allowing 
itself to become bogged down in a quagmire without the promise 
of offsetting concomitant benefits. 3 

On 4 August, the Director, J-4, sent OSD an estimate of the costs of using 
two C-130 aircraft and three CH-47 helicopters for sixty days of delivering relief 
supplies. The Defense Department would have to spend about $3 million for the 
C-130s alone, about $7 million for the C-130s and CH-47s. The J-4 urged, how- 
ever, that the administration approach this mission “with extreme caution” and 
paraphrased Ambassador Hempstone’s appraisal: “The sad fact is that no outside 
intervention can prevent a people intent on destroying themselves from succeed- 
ing if they so insist.” 4 

When the Somalia Working Group met again on 5 August, a spokesman from 
the Agency for International Development’s (AID) Office of Foreign Disaster 
Assistance proposed funding Red Cross flights into Somalia and limiting the mili- 
tary airlift to flights from Nairobi or Mombasa to Wajir, Kenya, near the Somali 
border. The Wajir airfield lay close to a refugee center established by the Kenyan 
government. In that case, commented Lieutenant Colonel Van Esselstyn, truck 
convoys would be cheaper and more efficient. Likewise, J-5 officers deemed a 
military airlift unwarranted and undesirable. 5 

Political and humanitarian concerns overrode the Joint Staff’s objections. 

On 4 August, UN Special Representative Sahnoun had reported that 1.5 mil- 
lion Somalis would be at risk of starvation within a few weeks; hundreds were 
believed to be dying every day. Eight days later, Secretary General Boutros-Ghali 
announced that five hundred Pakistanis would go to Somalia as security guards 
for relief supplies. This force was christened United Nations Operation in Somalia 
(UNOSOM). President Bush promptly decided that US military aircraft would 
help transport the Pakistanis. 

The Policy Coordinating Committee, chaired by Assistant Secretary of State 
for African Affairs Herman Cohen, met on 12 August. An NSC spokesman said 
that the White House wanted to be seen as taking a leading role in relief efforts. 
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Mr. Robert Wolthuis, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense (Global Affairs), 
reminded conferees that Operation PROVIDE COMFORT aiding the Kurds in 
northern Iraq, already had taken more than $1 billion from Defense’s budget. 

But every time the conferees started talking about specifics and limitations upon 
Defense assets, Cohen would interrupt: “Remember, people are dying.” After- 
wards, Mr. Wolthuis told Joint Staff representatives that something would be 
done; the only question was how much. 6 Very soon afterward, the State Depart- 
ment circulated a paper that mentioned such options as seizing and operating a 
command and control facility in Mogadishu as well as establishing a UN head- 
quarters for heavy airlift operations. J-5 MEAF officers opposed these proposals. 7 

In preparation for an NSC Deputies Committee meeting on 14 August, 

MEAF officers drafted a paper intended to emphasize the perils of intervention. 

It cautioned that, although the United States had no vital interests in Somalia, the 
world community felt that Washington had a moral commitment because of US 
security assistance given to Somalia during the Cold War. Officers in J-5, MEAF, 
expressed concern that by agreeing to fly the five hundred Pakistanis into Moga- 
dishu, the administration had “signed a blank check” to commit more resources. 

A UN Security Council resolution authorizing “all necessary measures” to secure 
Mogadishu airfield was under consideration. But such a resolution could create an 
open-ended commitment and set a dangerous precedent. The security situation at 
the airfield was unclear, and the Joint Staff worried about having to insert “peace- 
keepers” by force. Although other agencies were discussing US military inter- 
vention, either unilaterally or under UN auspices, no clear objectives had been 
defined and an intruding force would face major challenges. The author of the 
paper closed by quoting portions of Ambassador Hempstone’s bleak appraisal. 8 

The Deputies Committee, on 14 August, agreed that Defense would carry 
out an emergency food airlift, not only from Mombasa to Wajir but also to towns 
within Somalia as soon as security and operating conditions permitted. After sixty 
days, if feasible, military transports would be replaced by commercial or contract 
aircraft. President Bush publicly announced the plan for an airlift that same day. 
Andrew Natsios became Special Coordinator for aid to Somalia, an undertaking 
that now bore the name Operation PROVIDE RELIEF. 9 

On 15 August, General Powell sent an alert order to the Commander in Chief, 
Central Command, (USCINCCENT), General Joseph P. Hoar, USMC; an execute 
order to start the airlift followed next day. At the outset, four C-141s and eight 
C-130 aircraft were committed to supporting PROVIDE RELIEF. Two C-130s 
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arrived at Wajir on 21 August; four C-130s made the first US military flight into 
Belet Uen, Somalia, seven days later. 10 

Debating “Points of Security” 

Aircraft brought food to distribution points in Somalia; looters and armed 
thugs then seized it. Non-governmental relief organizations shipped in supplies, 
but food was being stolen as soon as it reached the docks. Nonetheless, warehouses 
still held a good deal of food; freeing and distributing these stores was the problem. 

Clearly, starvation would continue unless anarchy and banditry were quelled. 
Truck convoys appeared to be the only way to distribute and deliver enough ton- 
nage. Accordingly, State and the Agency for International Development’s (AID) 
Office of Foreign Disaster Assistance (OFDA) pressed for establishing “points of 
security” or “zones of tranquility.” Under this approach, US ground troops would 
guard such critical facilities as airports, feeding centers and key roads. In a paper 
written for Admiral Jeremiah, MEAF officers argued against adopting State’s con- 
cept. Without a much larger commitment of combat force, they noted, it would be 
very difficult and costly to create an environment like that in Operation Provide 
Comfort, which involved feeding and protecting the Kurds in northern Iraq. By 
pursuing an interventionist policy in Somalia, J-5 action officers correctly fore- 
cast, “we set ourselves up for a long-term commitment of resources in a no-win 
situation.” The longer US operations in Somalia continued, the less incentive there 
would be for the UN to implement its own program. However, on 20 August, the 
Deputies Committee agreed to develop further the “points of security” concept, 
pursue an “all necessary measures” resolution in the Security Council, expedite 
the movement of five hundred Pakistanis, and coordinate relief shipments with 
private and multilateral organizations. 11 

On 24 August, after hearing a UN technical team’s report, Secretary General 
Boutros-Ghali proposed deploying 750 UN soldiers to each of four security zones 
within Somalia. Counting the five hundred Pakistanis, UN security forces would 
total thirty- five hundred. Four days later, through Resolution 775, the Security 
Council approved his proposal. 

The Policy Coordinating Committee met on 1 September, with Rear Admiral 
Bowman attending. The US airlift was going well and soon would reach a level 
of fourteen C-130s; it also would be expanded to cover towns where clan leaders 
exercised control and security risks remained low. Reporting on his recent trip 
to Kenya and Somalia, Mr. Andrew Natsios of AID said that the UN relief effort 
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labored under serious operational and organizational handicaps. But he recom- 
mended putting “points of security” under UN auspices, without involving US 
troops. Most conferees, including Bowman, agreed that implementing “points of 
security” as a US effort would be premature and would conflict with the aim of 
having the UN take responsibility for guarding relief supplies. On 4 September, 
the Deputies Committee endorsed establishing “points of security” under UN 
auspices. The idea then was presented to Marrack Goulding, Under Secretary 
General for Peacekeeping Operations, who appeared receptive. 12 

“Points of security,” however, proved hard to find. On 5 September, C-130s 
from Kenya began delivering supplies to Baidoa. Nine days later, C-5A and C-141 
aircraft landed the first Pakistani soldiers at Mogadishu. An Amphibious Ready 
Group (ARG) carrying about two thousand Marines had taken up station twenty- 
five nautical miles off Mogadishu. But the Pakistanis, outgunned by the warlords, 
did not try to move out from the airfield and could not be persuaded to protect 
relief convoys. At Baidoa and Belet Uen, as soon as food appeared, armed gangs 
as well as starving people migrated to those towns. The resulting turmoil led to a 
temporary suspension of US relief flights. When food ran out, the gangs would 
leave those towns and refugees again would be left to starve. 13 

Back in early August, the cost of a sixty-day airlift had been calculated at $9.5 
million. The NSC had decided that Defense would pay $8 million and State $1.5 
million. By mid-September, it appeared that sixty-day costs would balloon to 
$30 million. 14 When the PCC reconvened on 23 September, members discussed 
how soon relief deliveries could shift from military to civilian aircraft. Congress 
and the Pentagon were getting complaints from civilian carriers who operated in 
Africa and wanted a share of work. The most realistic scenario, the PCC agreed, 
assumed that road corridors would open late in November following the deploy- 
ment of UN security forces. All representatives then approved the following time- 
table: operate fourteen C-130s until 1 October, ten from 1-15 October, and four 
from 15 October until 30 November. The cost would be $24 million to Defense, 
$12 million to State and AID. 15 

During 23-24 September, Admiral Jeremiah visited Kenya and stopped briefly 
at Oddur in Somalia. He then advised General Powell that, although the UN effort 
fell short in manning and equipment, an adequate force could accomplish the 
task with relatively little risk. Outside Mogadishu, the security problem consisted 
of “technicals” (pickup trucks with automatic weapons mounted on them) and 
marauding teenagers, none a match for organized ground troops. 
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At a Deputies Committee meeting on 28 September, Under Secretary of State 
Frank Wisner gave a pessimistic appraisal of UN plans to deploy more troops and 
of the prospects for inter-clan political negotiations. Admiral Jeremiah recom- 
mended keeping fourteen C-130s flying for another two weeks. Admiral Jonathan 
Howe, USN, (Ret), Deputy Assistant to the President for National Security Affairs, 
agreed to do so. Deliveries, Howe emphasized, had to remain at current levels 
throughout the transition to a civilian airlift. Conferees approved, in principle, end- 
ing the military airlift on 1 December. They thought that relief should be changing 
from air to ground delivery but were unclear whether the UN had come to grips 
with the role its contingents would play in ensuring the safety of ground convoys. 
Admiral Howe also established, under the leadership of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for International Security Affairs (ISA), an interagency planning group 
to consider what “points of security” would require. The Joint Staff had voiced 
reservations about creating such a group, fearing that it might push for deploying 
US troops to “points of security.” Admiral Jeremiah observed that the administra- 
tion needed to define the “end-point” of US policy, particularly as regards politi- 
cal objectives. At his direction, in mid-October, MEAF officers drew up a “PERT 
(Program Evaluation and Review Techniques) chart” (page 101) that outlined 
a series of sequential goals under three categories — humanitarian, security, and 
political — leading to the end-states of self-sufficiency, stability and reconciliation. 

A PERT chart breaks down an undertaking into its component activities, puts the 
relationships among various activities into networks, and establishes time estimates 
for completing the networks as well as the total project. Regularly updated and dis- 
played at interagency discussions, the chart tracked progress in each category and 
showed how the goals in the three categories were interrelated. 16 

During October, however, the “end-point” of US policy continued to elude 
definition. From Kenya, Ambassador Hempstone advocated ending Operation 
Provide Relief, at least in its current form, on 30 October: “Now is the time to 
declare victory in Somalia and go home, if only to regroup for other missions.” 

The new interagency planning group studied what forces were required to protect 
relief supplies from their arrival in Mogadishu to their delivery in Baidoa and 
outlying areas. The group concluded that a brigade-size task force of about three 
thousand personnel would be needed. When these numbers were presented to 
the PCC on 9 October, LTC Baltimore sensed that members were surprised by 
how large they were. “I believe it opened some eyes,” he reported to J-5. The PCC 
decided against submitting this case study to the UN, lest it be interpreted as 
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indicating US willingness to fund such an undertaking. The PCC also proposed 
sending the last C-130 home on 15 December. Mr. Natsios strongly dissented, 
claiming that C-130s represented a visible US presence that charter or civilian 
aircraft could not duplicate. In rebuttal, members said that the military had other 
missions, and that a political message could be conveyed by various means. 17 

The Deputies Committee, on 21 October, endorsed efforts to encourage a 
greater UN security presence. It approved ending the military airlift on either 15 
December or 25 January. After that meeting, the Chairman agreed to 25 January. 
But worsening conditions within Somalia soon made these steps seem inadequate. 
In Mogadishu, Aideed refused to let the five hundred Pakistanis protect the 
airport, the docks or food convoys. UN Special Envoy Sahnoun resigned on 26 
October, after publicly criticizing the inadequacy of relief efforts. Two days later, 
Secretary General Boutros-Ghali asked the United States to air and sealift the 
three thousand troops authorized by Security Council Resolution 775: one bat- 
talion each from Belgium, Canada, Egypt and Nigeria, a Norwegian headquarters 
company, and a Pakistani augmentation. Apparently, Boutros-Ghali hoped that 
initiating air and sea movements would spur the warlords to bow to world opin- 
ion and not block these new contingents. 18 

On 2 November, Rear Admiral Bowman talked to Brigadier General Baril, the 
Secretary General’s Military Adviser. Baril said that UN troops would enter Soma- 
lia only with the consent of the parties, since this was to be a peacekeeping rather 
than a peace enforcement operation. All deployments had been suspended until 
Sahnoun’s successor, Ismet Kittani, could make an on-scene assessment. 19 

The National Security Council, on 4 November, agreed in principle to trans- 
port UN troops, if the security environment was “permissive.” The State Depart- 
ment and the Joint Staff had opposed going even that far. Repeated UN appeals 
for free lift were not well received in the Joint Staff. Defense, with Admiral Jeremi- 
ah’s concurrence, now relented on condition that State would bear fifty percent of 
the cost, estimated to total $23 million. 20 
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Chapter 2 

UNITAF Halts the Anarchy 



Ball Peen or Sledge Hammer? 

When the PCC reconvened on 6 November, members were in a somber 
mood. The Chairman, Deputy Assistant Secretary Robert Houdek, asked the 
Central Intelligence Agency to assess whether the UN’s strategy appeared likely 
to succeed. Three days later Intelligence Community analysts conducted a video- 
teleconference (VTC) in which officers from J-3, J-4 and J-5 participated. The 
consensus was that far more than thirty- five hundred troops would be needed to 
ensure that relief supplies reached the two million Somalis in danger of starvation. 
Once UN troops were inserted, moreover, tremendous logistical difficulties would 
arise in maintaining them. Lieutenant Colonel Robert Bray, USA, Joint Opera- 
tions Division, J-3, analyzed “points of security” requirements for Bardera, where 
a five hundred-man Belgian battalion had been designated as the UN peacekeep- 
ing force. He concluded that, because the battalion would have to concentrate all 
its assets in order to conduct one escort mission, the force’s strength should be 
raised to between seventeen hundred and two thousand personnel. 1 

Meanwhile in Mogadishu, Aideed continued to threaten the five hundred 
Pakistanis and block the unloading of relief supplies. Richard Clarke of the NSC 
Staff asked whether the Joint Staff was doing evacuation planning. “No,” was the 
reply; the objective should be finding ways to make the Pakistanis more effective. 
From UN headquarters in New York, on 6 November, US Ambassador Edward 
Perkins sent the State Department his judgment that the worldwide credibility of 
UN peacekeeping efforts was at stake. The Serbs in Bosnia and the Khmer Rouge 
in Cambodia would pay no heed to the Security Council “if bandits force it to 
take flight in Somalia.” Consequently, he pressed for “a clear show of force and a 
demonstrable willingness to use it” against “the smallest bully on the block.” Also 
during this time, Senegal was organizing an African push for a UN-sponsored 
trusteeship for Somalia. The massive unknowns of that course, Perkins argued, 
created a good case for trying harder to make the current effort succeed. His cable 
would be quoted frequently at interagency discussions. 2 
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General Hoar was asked to assess Ambassador Perkins’ report; he did not 
submit a written reply, due to his concern that it might find its way into the inter- 
agency arena and be misinterpreted. Instead, CENTCOM planners orally pro- 
vided the Joint Staff with two options. First, station a Marine Amphibious Ready 
Group (MARG) off the coast; it would be able to evacuate the Pakistanis but not 
secure Mogadishu. (On 10 November, the Pakistanis finally took control of the 
airport and set up a perimeter.) Second, deploy a carrier battle group off the coast. 
To force a lodgment ashore, either a reinforced MARG or an Army mechanized 
infantry brigade would be required. 

Hoar worried that, if the United States took the lead, other nations would not 
join what they perceived to be unilateral action. The UN first should develop a 
detailed plan; then the United States could decide what role to play. Colonel Frank 
W. Brittain, USA, of J-3 informed his superiors that he favored deploying a carrier 
battle group, because doing so would force the UN to make a choice while avoid- 
ing any commitment of US ground troops. 3 

The PCC, on 12 November, endorsed the intelligence community’s pessimistic 
assessment and agreed that the Deputies Committee must decide whether to rec- 
ommend a significantly larger UN troop presence. To make matters worse, it was 
becoming clear that the airlift alone could not avert mass starvation. Moreover, 
airlift costs for FY 1993 probably would exceed $60 million; AID could not pay 
for civilian planes to move the same tonnage currently being delivered by military 
aircraft. Consequently, Mr. Natsios stressed that the AID-funded airlift would drop 
from seven to two planes on 25 February, one month after the military airlift ended. 
Obviously, only a great increase in surface transport could offset this loss; there was 
little prospect of that. On 16 November, Special Representative Kittani reported that 
humanitarian supplies had become the basis of an otherwise non-existent economy. 
Somali “authorities” at all levels competed for anything of value; threats and kill- 
ings often decided the outcome. Targe sums were being extorted from private relief 
agencies; perhaps no more than twenty percent of relief supplies actually reached 
the needy. In Mogadishu, where the five hundred lightly-armed Pakistanis still 
were virtual hostages of the warlords, the airport had come under heavy fire on 13 
November and “provisional president” Mahdi’s men prevented ships from docking. 4 

Chaos of a purely bureaucratic kind reigned in New York. Ambassador Per- 
kins, on 17 November, provided the State Department with a graphic picture of 
the confusion within the UN Secretariat. The Belgians’ deployment planned for 
Bardera had been changed to Kismayo and then, partly because General Hersi 
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